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A NATIONAL ARTS FOUNDATION 


LTHOUGH not too much publicity has been given them, various bills 
have been introduced in Congress to establish a “United States Arts 
Foundation.” The more recent was introduced by Senator Javits of New 
York and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare last 
February. Early last summer, Senator Case of New Jersey had also intro- 
duced a bill identical in general terms. At that time—there was little 
likelihood that the bill would win any action from the Special Session of 
Congress then planned for two weeks in August—Senator Case solicited 
the opinion of THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA on the 
merits of his bill and the latter was, in consequence, the subject of discussion 
in the Directory. One Director remarked, with a humorous inversion of 
the statement that one must be “against sin,” that the Society, by its very 
nature must be “for the Arts,” and anything which would promote them, 
if properly motivated and executed, would be desirous and beneficial. 
Implicit in his attitude—one that found no disagreement among his fel- 
lows—was a certain skepticism. Too often in government-sponsored ac- 
tivities in the field—the art exhibit at the American fair in Moscow, 1959, 
is a case in point—those enlisted to carry through a specific program were 
exclusively of one or another cult. An earlier example of the 1930’s was 
the dominance of the proletarian school in the art-program of the WPA. 
Hence the official reply given Sen. Case was approval in general 
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terms but with reservations based on observations of past performance his- 
tories. At the same time reference was made to the fact that poetry, 
although universally admitted to be one of the fine arts, in the bill—as 
does that of Sen. Javits—is given dubiously scant, if any, recognition. 
Throughout the proposed bill, whose purpose is to set up an adequately 
funded Foundation, the emphasis is exclusively on “the performing arts.” 
These are enumerated as “theatrical performances, musical concerts, opera, 
dance, ballet, and choral recitals, and the performing arts generally.” It is 
then asserted that “the general welfare will be promoted by providing 
national recognition of the status of the theater and other performing arts 
as a cherished and valued part of the Nation’s cultural resources.” This 
certainly none whole-heartedly interested in poetry would fail to endorse. 
As they would the further statement that the Foundation would be “a 
valued means for “the promotion of education, national culture, recreation, 
skill in the arts, and beneficial utilization of leisure time.” We will not go 
into the details of administration—Fourdation Trustee composition, financ- 
ing, etc.; and leave to our readers, who are curious, the word that they can 
obtain copies of the bill—S. 936—by writing their own senator. 

Once the bill is limited to “the performing arts,” it is apparent that 
poetry can benefit only in what might be termed a tangential manner. 
Thus it is conceivable that verse plays and other vocal presentations of 
poetry could find some little enclave in the program as projected. And this 
obviously will be all to the good even if productions of poetic dramas in 
recent years have been distinguished far more for their dramatic, than for 
their poetic, values. One can. point to several ventures in this form—the 
plays of T. S. Eliot which he himself later seemed to deprecate as a poetic 
contribution; and J. B. by Archibald MacLeish. Again it is conceivable 
that radio and TV presentations could enlist poets reading their own works. 
Other possibilities may occur to our readers and we would be interested in 
publishing letters containing such suggestions. 

From our observations of national policy as reflected in White House 
and Congressional circles, we are very dubious however that the “Arts 
Foundation” bill will reach the floor of either the Senate or the House in 
the current session or that it will be reported out of committees. The Javits 
bill calls for an expenditure in “the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962” of a 
“sum not exceeding $5,000,000, and for each fiscal year thereafter such 
sums, not exceeding $10,000,000 annually, as the Congress may deter- 
mine.” It is not SPIRIT’S policy to take any political stand but we may 
venture the opinion that, in view of all the many demands on the nation’s 
budget, even the most avid spending-exponents on Capitol Hill will take 
a negative attitude when the question is missiles against culture. 
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SHEARWATER 


Live at the surface of the water, Bird; 

That sumptuous width of angel wing was given 

To bring you closer to your longed-for heaven. 

Not flight above but luminous flight below 

Is what you crave, dipping the fluted tips 

Of those strong pinions deep into the wave 

Whose constant movement tops the enormous cavern. 


Storm is your friend and opens tumbling doors 
A little farther into surge and trough, 
Though not enough. Depth is more difficult 
To plumb than height. But you, a surface bird, 
Were given plumage of an angel stuff 
And so must hope until the end, and dip 
one wing-tip, then another, into ocean. 
LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 


PERMITTED THAT ARCHANGELED LAND 


Remember, although we cannot exchange such memory, 
You having gone too far 

Out of my hearing to hear, out of my seeing to see. 
Remember as some delicate star 

Even in that strange goldenness and space 

Where you are happy now— 

Remember how it was with your hands lifting my face, 
My lips to your lips like a vow. 


ss 


Remember. And I, still so earth-bound and lonely, who live, 
Will walk with my head held proud, 

Remember, too—and out of my memory give 

Compassion, until I’m allowed 

The heaven of you, of your gladness and welcome, your hand 
Outheld to my diffident own. 

Remember! Until I am permitted that Archangeled land 
Where you can teach me all you have known. 

BONNIE ELIZABETH PARKER. 
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THE USUAL RESOLUTION 
I 


On turning sixteen with one curled hand 

on his black young body, and he knew nobody 
from his gang in Detroit down four hundred miles 
to the owl-round monk who let him in, 


His mother wrote the letter. It said 

his mind was good. He was strong and well 
but the one wrong hand was smaller this year. 
So he was admitted with his crippled limb 
because she wrote the letter better 

than he could make them understand. 


II 


I saw him first on New Year's eve 

at vespers with a rosary up his sleeve 
and then again at New Year's prime 
when rising to the hollow wooden chime 
I stumbled off to the chapel loft 
misplacing myself with the monks. 


At two that day they must have told: 

the goose-pimpled finality of assumed grace 
squirmed and sweat all a sixteen-year-old 
Negro boy can spare. He was awed 

by himself, and cyclically scared 

in the young presumption of what he faced 
so he tried to stuff in all we’d miss: 

mute litany of pious retreatants. 


cane 


I gave him a cigarette to help him know 

and smiled at the clouds he blew: 

he haloed his head with cumulus securus 

and gasped soft prayers at how we endured us. 
There were some questions he didn’t ask. 

A brown-cowled monk came in at four 

and took my curious gnarled young Negro 
away from my enlightening experience. 
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Ill 


The cloister shut itself on tiptoe 
smiling over his bag of fears. 

And I guess they shaved his head 
to initiate him to their dead 

as I began again my same old year. 


BERT G. HORNBACK, 


THE WORD UNSAID 


Sorrow, they say, renews one, yet my word 

is still the same and makes me sigh “I love you” 
when I mean more than that. They say the tree 
receives new lymphs in spring, but here it is— 
in the old soil of yesterday, quite old 

to the eye. Should an April crown this earth 
with neither leaves nor buds, O let me know, 
for that shall be the time when I shall mean 
“I love you” without saying it, without 

using the ancient stricture of my word. 

And joy, they also say, can save one, yet 

my word is still the same. I sigh “I need you” 
when I mean more than that. They say that air 
is all, and all is air, but here I am— 

still doubting what my fingers do not touch, 
and doomed to say “I do believe what man 
believes” when I mean more than that, when I 
have learned air is not all, all is not air. 

What then? How can I say that time has stopped? 
And yet it has. I cannot even say 

my heart is more than flesh, and yet it is. 

O I have done with words and I have not, 

I have outlived my tree and I have not, 

and all the lymphs of spring are not my own 
when they are only mine. What shall I speak 
with those who speak? Oh, if at least you could 
charge all my silence with a word unsaid! 





JOSEPH TUSIANI, 
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Four Poems by Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 


I 
WINTER UPON OUR EYES 


do the dead endure, eyeless and stern 
sleepwalking their dark cities? 


Autumn leads 

within heart. Midwinter, such refusal 
of all but ghosts, makes man seem 
dun shadow of true man, unmelded 
palette of that splendor 

awaits him. 


A sere Christ 

clings the stripped tree. His mouth 
if winds are oracle to him or no 

is shaped to 


come. 


II 
SUN 


We run toward flesh 

when it cries, crossing ours 
I thirst! But this? he perishes 
Lucifer, of no flesh. 


Two sticks crossed 

at dawn mean, if Christ’s blood flare 
fair weather for us. But he fails, fails 
of very health. 


We could not, but for hope 
live night through. But who 
lights his dark? 


Straw flare, straw man, 
I love you brands like 
man’s kiss or cross, your brow of hell. 
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Ill 
NOT YET 


I remember this; 

two hands pressing 

across man’s brow and eyes. 

The man of action stilled, 

drawn strongly into worlds of brow; 
a single vein 

named thought, named love 
reaming him through. 


Christ and Mary know me 

true vein and crooked, one. 

She turning eyes from Him, as Beatrice once, 
bestows infrequently 

a glance brimming with Christ. 

And flaming souls tongue 

Mother and son draw near! 


but here 
purgation and afar. 


IV 


MY LADY MARY 


Did journeyman phrases 

assay her beauty, they would lead 
by crude signposts, gradually 

to a city of no perceptible age; 


yet these— 

with lineament, coloring, tone of speech, 
morning or evening light upon the eyes, cling 
too literally the point 


which is— 
without diminishing 
the firm supple mouth, just and exact of phrase, 











silence given edge by the regal 
eyes so bent to one— 


is yet 

as in a fair city 

the Heart, the Habitant, the One upon this throne 
in each hand insouicant some garden trifle 

a bird, a fruit. 


Consider. Even in silences 
the contemplative heart has at command 
you could not hear, they drum so far, so far 


ruin; the bale stars edging near. 


LONG SUMMER DAY 


That long summer day when the sun glared down 
Luminous as the fierce eye of God, 
We fished for trout in the waters of Little Black Lake. 


We hooked our limit from the opulent depths, 
Rare flowers fleshed from the dark, 
And father placed them in a cave by the shimmering lake. 


It was an actual cave of icicles and rock 
And the drench of incongruous fern, 
It jewelled by eyes like the sun on Little Black Lake. 


But later I sinned and hoarded the trout, 
I deprived my brother his share— 
It was not the trout but treasure claimed from the lake. 


My father raged me in ruin from the house, 
Still clutching the fern-wrapped fish— 
In the sun they stank like nothing from Little Black Lake. 


THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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RESURRECTION 


In the time of Nativity, I rejoiced. 

Joy was sufficient, all buoyant, the Child was born 

I was redeemed. Giant, I twirled the world 

A cane with neon streamers, and every face in the street 
Glowed. The work was done, immutable. 

File happily and forget. 

The roads are many 

And the devious the most entrancing. 


As the year died back, time yearned in the twisting socket. 

I scarcely remembered to rub indolently 

The patina of the past. 

My dreams wheeled smoothly south down roads that sank winding into 
emerald valleys 

Yet on paper-slippered feet I slithered 

In the frozen upland ruts 

Only to stagger under my no-burden, woe-burden, 

Stumble forward, plunge, 

My body slamming against the jagged earth. 

Inert. 

Was this ... O God! ... Where was . . . redemption? 

Was the Child only a child and powerless? 


Doom-netted, numb, I fretted, strained, 

My will will-less, willing. 

Beside me, faded-in a hand, a child; 

No smile; barely patient, I thought. And I feared. 
“Redemption?” He pointed to a rougher, rising way; 
Smiled; almost, I might say, grinned. 


Groaning with graceborn pain 

I foured ... and twoed... 

Pennants stirred and blew in my heart 

A song of piercing beauty buoyed me, I never thought of my bruised and 
bleeding feet. 

For in green leaf, cruciform trees crowning the world’s round hill 

(With spreading winter blooms, how liquid red! ) 

Drew me staggering on, and I knew, I knew 

How hard and what joy it is to rise again. 

LOUIS HASLEY. 
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DAVID 


In all Philistine towns 
Was raised a hue and din 
The day that David did 
Goliath in. 


October tented there, 
Its ripeness on the land, 
A jovial gesture flowing 
From an open hand. 


The purple grapes were heavy 
With the promise of wine, 
The white squash swollen 

On the misty vine. 


But how shall Philistia 
With fullness cope, 
When bleeding in the dust 
Lies all her hope? 


The giant’s muscles twitched 
The length of the chest, 
Contracted, suddenly shifted 
Where the whole weight pressed, 
And random restlessness 

Came at length to rest. 


The cries of Philistine women 
Like pianos twanged the twilight, 
And a yellow moon ciphered 
The plangent night. 


Consider those women wailing 
Through the long night’s length; 
And pity all women bereft 

So suddenly of strength. 


Supposing one of them 
He once had known as wife, 












His fall upon the field 
Was autumn in her life. 


No wonder then and surely 
Noise filled the air; 

That she found small comfort 
In the ladies there. 


Can anyone, for widows, 
Explain December’s lack, 
Or justify the promise 
Taken back? 


Dead indeed was Goliath, 
Dead as sin; 

The virtue of David 

Had done him in. 


GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM., 


CRUCIFIXION 1961: On Viewing Dali's “Christ of St. John of the Cross” 


Clip yourself from earth a scarecrow while—a wry 
observes, X, spun in space, whose mind rejects 
the convenient grace of purely graphic worlds. 


Project a dark mile in vertigo of light 
that leaps a listless year, let go the blood-beat 
heart and flesh-fail fear—stand ready to depart: 


Is that the worldcross where eternity cracked 
in the quake of time? Mountains and oceans sway, 
fine dimensions break—all history is racked 


in pain, pinpoint lives unhinge Good Friday’s rage 

of ruin—look down, exile, love gestates your 

birth—you can’t escape the dialogue of earth. 

THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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AND UPON THIS ROCK 
I 


Toward the lowliest hour 
pillows wreaking with perspiration 
maintain the weary skull. 


Forward on our journey 

to the everlasting end 

through revolving doors 

and on past mirrors, 

time abandoned virgin mirrors, 
looking forward seeing back 
viewing rearward always 

on we go. 


In Bible class on Sunday afternoon 
We read the tale of Josue and the sun. 


Path severs path 

in this jungle of waning lights 
and wills of resolution 
striving to defy 

a final summons to pursue 
the steep and rutted trail 

in which they lie. 

Daisies littered 

along the twisted way 
disguise the brown and yellow 
thorns that die 

beyond the mirror’s eye. 


Remember we kissed good-bye till June 
Under a bleak September moon? 


II 
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His overshadowed mind 
and silenced eyes fall numb 
before the waiting group. 
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The way grows narrow 

in the steps of the elite; 
follow quickly 

over alabaster warpaths 
where green and purple 
hangings bar the way. 

With steps of wine 

we wander in the mercy 

of temporal confusion. 
Halting but a moment 

for the forbidden backward glance, 
no start, no point of measure, 
and no destination 

falls to sight beyond 

the darkness of our flight. 


Darling, have you got the time? 
What lovely carpets in the Guggenheim. 


Ill 


Fingers clutch at sticking sheets 
then sink to eternal limp, 
his farewell cry forgotten. 


Our journey once renewed 

we cannot falter 

to the muddy wayside 

that watches with outstretched claws, 
but on to abstraction 

until the dark light is cast 

around a fertile bend. 


Tying our laces and scratching our heads 
We stacked the poets beside our beds. 


We stumble over pebbles 
in the leveling trail 

to the clouded light that 
holds us in its glow. 
Boldness surges forward 












on a wave of 
triumphant indecision 
to that rock, 

that brilliant pedestal 
before the last abyss. 






















IV 


Night winds through a window 
cool the lone corpse, 
disturb it little in its neglect. 
RICHARD H. ROOS. 


THE VICTOR 


We mauled the quarry in caves, set jungle snares 
and pillaged the lance in living loin, 

our ravenous javelins hissed in spurting fonts; 

the lands ran rust from sea to sea. 

For legends long since lost, we splintered with bow 
and mace, entangled our blades in blossoming bone, 
nailed mutilate—One turned His other cheek. 


We marched to drums thudding why and wherefore from stunned 
red dayfall to idiot night, and frost-faces rotted 

where wheat had waved. Despoilers crawled 

through primrose flesh, and always the flies devoured. 


Malefic the marvels these eyes have seen, 
for baubles I cannot recall. 


CARH SPH 


Winds blow my ash over melting mountains, 


annihilation speaks a tongue I know. 

None plant next summer’s harvest from this year’s seed. 

A king without dominion, I lie in my scorch, & 
in the charnel clutter of an empty house. Ee 


Where the victor now? I cannot say. 
He has never shown me his face. 





KATHERINE GORMAN. 
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A POT OF HYACINTHS 


On my window sill 

A pot of hyacinths 
Looses a blue barrage 
Against the ancient foe. 


Time’s tyranny must take 

Its toll. Blue hyacinths 
Assuage the awful ache. 

From dust, blue mornings grow. 


From belfries of our lack 
A starry music floats. 
My window sill brings back 
More than the hush connotes. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 


FOR MOTHER’S AND FATHER’S DAYS 


Now, when I remember how each day 

Has offered bread and beauty, truth or fun, 
And though I erred, yet am I shown the way 
By that one guide, no other than Your son— 
When I consider that my parents were 
Upright people, dowered with Your grace, 
That they were loving, and would not deter 
A hopeful infant, toddling toward Your face; 
That I, from being loved, could learn the trick 
Of loving others and have no cause for hate— 
What can I pray, but that my heart be quick 
To offer_thanks, and eager to relate 

The bounties of the land I travel through? 
Take, then, my thanks for all that came from you. 


And grant, when there is anything that I, 
Inflated like a toad, review with pride 
(Forgetting that I owe what I call my 
Virtues to my parents, satisfied 

With what I am—too smug) may I recall 
My ugly earlier years, the days when any 














Fault or failure of mine was sharply blamed 
On someone else, particulary, among many 

Upon my parents. Now I am ashamed. 

For is there any justice in the stand 

That our deficiencies are due to others, 

But merits need not thank a sculptor’s hand? 

They damage, but never improve—our fathers and mothers? 
Lord, I will give to them and You the praise 

For all good fortune that befell my days. 


MARGERY MANSFIELD. 





HOLY BIRD 


How came the Holy Bird in fire down, 
feathered in altering vestments, color-blazed, 

by instants poised and flighted, motion’s self, 
flame-leaping swift before the sun of dawn? 
Creation pales, words fail, all space awaits 
the timeless incarnation of this Bird... . 


O thou transplendent Spirit with six wings, 
thou Dove of doves, thou ravishing spouse of loves! 


Paused in full flight, mid-air of central space, 

wings straightened for the glancing blow of flight, 
the sweet Bird struck and buried talons deep g 
within my shuddering heart, He fired my blood; é 
buried His piercing beak within my skull 
and left me wounded, lone but not bereft. ; 


O songless eloquence of flame-swept wings 
soaring with love-fire of the Holy Bird! 


This morning in the dark the Bird appears 
ungrasped by darkness, sloth or sleep, F 
less like a dove, more shaped with eagle’s mien; i 
He flew another mission back to light 

bearing a worthless rodent dead for love. 










ALLEN WHITING. 
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Two Poems by Joseph Tusiani 


UNEDUCATED HEART 


They have made me agree that a dactyl is swifter to scan 

than a spondee, and the myriads of orbs must be moved 

by the Breath or the One. They have taught me the song-span 
of the lark and the age of the willow, the categories proved 


by concomitant causes and consequences, All that’s written 

they have made me rewrite, while the urchin in me with a wish 
and a wing and a whistle knew that the lark was a hidden 

friend that could lend me a song from the bush; 

and the stars were the unquestioned light that I loved, and the trees 
the hands of my Mother the Earth when the summer was scorching. 
Even now they predict me the rain and foretell me the breeze 

and they know by the lines of my palm my past and my fortune. 


But my heart is a desolate willow in desolate winter, 

that misses its birds—how hang the nests as useless husks! 
Yes, there is a chapter on hibernation, I know, but I wonder 
if my heart and the willow ever learn to read and feel less. 


A BENCH FOR OLD PEOPLE 


Shortly old people will come here to sit on this 
old bench. Something of them is here already, something 

that can walk faster—their love for the easeful light 

of this calm sunset. Soon the exchange of old greetings 

will sound new to their ears as this last hesitant ray, 

expected yet uncertain, must seem new to their eyes. 

Many times, passing by, I tried to overhear 

what they“said to each other. I thought they only spoke 

of how, plucking a rose, one can avoid the thorn, 

or how one learns to fear the storm no more, or if 

a man can look at the sun, a bit of it, and wish 

no great joy than that. But as I overheard 

I knew they once again were afraid of the thorn 

and the storm, and still wished much more than they could name: 
for, close to death, one shows no more knowledge of life 

than, close to life, an infant does of death. But there 
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one comes: he’s walking slowly and, as he hardly sees, 
has waved his cane in the air to greet me. Now I wonder 
whether, to be called old, one’s chin must droop, the eyes 
see faintly and the step be hesitant. “Young man,” 

he mumbles, “leave this bench for me and my old friends. 
I smile and go, for, should I tell him one is old 

when, though the step be quick, one doubts tomorrow’s sun, 
he would not understand, he could not understand. 


REUNION 


After the swift endearments, brushed-off tears, 
And taut breath giving on laughter, we attended 
Interim scripts recited brokenly, 

Reiterated to the agéd ones, 

And for the incredible young, interpreted 

With frequent annotations, 


Acquainted with change, we have assessed the days 
Remaining for the few of us left to share. 


Now into the stillness the small sounds creep back 
Each to its place: the sibillant embers’ cadence; 

The tea-things taking substance offstage; 

The old clock’s rale as it nears the critical chime; 
The whine of the wind on its haunches, just outside. 


We keep the speechless moment like a pledge, 
Having said all that needed to be said. 


But you know, and you, and I, 

The way memories have of choosing mates 
Across the festive Now, and of eluding 

The chaperones of small-talk stationed here; 
How hand in hand they'll tiptoe from this room 
Down lanes of dark splintered with fireflies 
And scented with the consequential death 

Of lilacs long ago. 


MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 
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‘THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS’’ 


It was the wind in the willows 

Hand-plucking every reed 

That stood in nody columns 

Picketing the railroad tracks 

Where his train was struggling in the rain— 

It was surely the wind in the willows that he heard, 
Waving— 


It was his day for England now 

And from the silver-lit window of the train 

He saw the fields rolled out before him, 

Their green hairs stretching 

To the smudged and low-hung sky; 

And behind his eye was London’s smoke, 

Rising. 

It was a sound or sigh that rose 

From the stone and druid hills 

And brooked the oil-slicked Thames 

To find him kneeling his last vigil, 

The new St. George, spoken from the Lion’s mouth towards war, 
The young protector of the abbeys and the spired clocks now 
Chiming: 


It was for this that he now rode out 

In his brown and somber heraldry; 

And through the visor of the armored train 

He saw the livid hound’s print in the rock,: 
Heard the song of the Welsh King’s sword 
Rising like the sound of England in his brain. 


And the wind in the willows waved him 
Away to Dunkirk and back. 


ROBERT MARIANI. 


SPIRIT’S NEW ADDRESS 


The office of SPIRIT is now at 232 Madison Avenue, Room 1310, 
New York 16,N. Y. We trust that all subscribers will make a note of the 
new address which, of course, will hereafter be carried on the masthead. 
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THE POETRY OF BROTHER ANTONINUS §& pos 


By THOMAS P. MCDONNELL Sal 
cat 


by 


uti 
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HERE is a certain disadvantage in beginning a piece of criticism with ~ 








frank and open praise of its subject—at least this would seem to be 7 “ss 
the case when you consider the almost deliberately inhibited restraint which © - 
has become the all too accepted canon of modern literary criticism. Under ~ - 
such conditions, if you state an opinion in the most candid terms, you are pee 
taken to be completely naive and unworthy of serious consideration. And ~ a 
even if you happen to be taken seriously, you are then expected to defend“ | 
your conclusions in the manner of a Pavolovian scientist and in the lan- " 
guage of a Government attorney. But in speaking of the poetry of Brother | as 
Antoninus, I shall gladly forego the pleasures of these two rather precious 
indulgences, and state immediately that I believe it to be some of the finest z 
yet written by a Catholic poet in the United States. ™ 
Brother Antoninus, before his conversion and affiliation with the Domin- 
ican Order, was, in the world, William Everson. I must confess that I do © 
not know much about the pre-conversion period of his life. But Kenneth 
Rexroth has given us the following valuable information from the second 
issue of Evergreen Review: 
. . . Prior to the Second War he was a farmer in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Here he wrote his first book of poems, San Joaquin. Like so many young 
poets he was naively accessible to influences his maturity would find dubious. 
In his case this was Jeffers, but he was, even then, able to transform Jeffers’ 
noisy rhetoric into genuinely impassioned utterance, his absurd self- fc 
dramatization into real struggles in the depths of the self. Everson is still r 
wrestling with his angel, still given to the long oratorical line with vague ol 
echoes of classical quantitative meters, but there is no apparent resemblance d 
left to Jeffers. During the War he was in a Conscientious Objectors’ camp 
in Oregon, where he was instrumental in setting up an off time Arts Program 7 d 
out of which have come many still active people, projects and forces which (tt 
help give San Francisco culture its intensely libertarian character. Here he | tl 
printed several short books of verse, all later gathered in the New Direction 7 x 
volume, The Residual Years. Since then he has printed two books, Triptych | P 
For the Living and A Privacy of Speech. In the tradition of Eric Gill and 
Victor Hammer, they are amongst the most beautiful printing I have ever ’ 
seen. Since then—since entering the Order, he has published mostly in the 


Catholic Worker. e d 


t 

This information, brief as it may be, is submitted in the belief, con- i 
trary to the exclusive poem-on-the-page isolation of the New Criticism, c 
that the kind of man matters very much to the kind of poem—presup- ¢ 
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posing, of course, the authenticity of the poem itself. I do not, as I have 
said, know much about the man who was William Everson. But the 
catharsis of conversion, despite the facile accounts of it in autobiographies 
by the dozen, is still a complex, and even mysterious, process of the psychic 
and spiritual nature of the individual. What is apparent in the poetry of 
Brother Antoninus, however, is that the grace of conversion somehow re- 
leased those full poetic resources which had lain more or less dormant 
within him: “God makes. On earth, in us, most instantly, / On the very 
now, / His own means conceives. / How many strengths break out un- 
choked / Where He, Whom all declares, / Delights to make me!” It is this 
sense of urgency and declaration that seems to me to be the meaningful 
quality in Brother Antoninus’s poetry; but it is more than this, I think, 
more than the ritual celebration of even the most enraptured psalmist. 
Brother Antoninus himself has best described the character of his work in 
the word imsurgence: 


I think the insurgence will be apparent to almost anyone. The age that 
is insurgent began with Christ and will continue to the end of time. 
Christianity is always insurgent, and when it loses its insurgent character 
it loses its soul-force, the life disappears from the husk of its material 
observances, ceases to inspire. When I woke up one day and discovered that 


Christianity is not dead and cannot be killed, then I became a true in- 
surgent, a Christian, who had theretofore been only a rebel. (From a short 
preface to An Age Insurgent, Blackfriars Publications, 1959.) 


It is obvious that this kind of credo is not likely to produce the com- 
fort-and-consolation verse of poets of the easy pieties. For much is de- 
manded of a poetry which attempts to engage Christianity at the source 
of its personal and historical nature—in other words, in its insurgent 
character. Further, it demands a creative tension arising from the need of 
the artist, not an acquired one constructed for the sake of art. The creativ- 
ity of tension in the poetry of Brother Antoninus is, of course, inherent in 
the nature of form—not that vagueness of form usually reserved to de- 
scribe poems which are at last impenetrable—but a movement of meaning 
that can actually be observed to work itself out in the most fully realized 
of his poems. 

Consider, for example, “In the Dream’s Recess,” whose opening section 
declares our identity with created being: “Let from no earth-engendered 
thing your friendship be forsworn.” This at first (despite the formality of 
inversion) may seem a simple enough statement, but it is not a sentimental 
one when followed to its consequences. A romantic pantheist recently 
described the mutual colloidal substance in all creatures as establishing the 
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bond of empathy between them. But the Christian poet asks if some ex 
ception is not to be made in our affiliation with the lower forms of nature: 7 


i 





Not from the Scorpion, that arcs its poison-shafted barb? 
Not from the Spider, nor the quick claw-handed Crab? 


And then answers his own questions: 


There is a place where all snake-natured things obtain, 

Where squats the Toad: see there between his eyes 

The carbuncular gleam break forth! The Sow-bug breeds there, 
And the Sphynx-moth takes her vague compelling flight. 


Incidentally, although this capital “T” Toad may seem at first the) 
Platonic idealization of all toadal nature, it is the very real one of Marianne 
Moore—yet not to be found in any of her imaginary gardens, but in the | 
real one, again, of fallen nature itself. The movement of meaning turns |) 
on the pivotal line, “These are the dangerous kingdom’s least inhabitants.” 7 
But there is another and more dangerous kingdom: 


For deep in the groin of darkness, in the dream’s recess, 
Far back in the self’s forbidden apertures, 

Where clangs the door, comes forth the One. 

Great prince, most baleful lord, 

Clad in the adjuncts of his powerful craft; 

The brimstone blazes on that unrelenting brow. 


GOR 


That last magnificent line leaves no doubt in the mind as to who may % 
be the adversary in that other kingdom, but the point is that the Satanic | 
presence can become effective only in the deliberately perverted realms of 
our human nature: 


pack 
=F eS 


There lies a world of willfulness beyond one’s best intent. 
How may one reconcile it? There lies a universe of darkness 
Far past the reaches of the wish. How may one 

Civilize the obdurate realm? 


yer sy 
LI 


This, of course, is the unconscious—and it is now that we come to see F 
the revealed ambivalence of the poem—the darkness of nature and the | 
nature of darkness, where the creatures of the fallen garden assume a f 
symbolic identity with the gropings of the unconscious, which is itself the 7 
fallen grace of the intellect: 


. . » Deep down 
The Scorpion lurks, the Salamander 
Twists his chilly flesh. Deep down 
The Horned Toad and the Crab consort, 
All evil copulates, each loathly thing 
Peoples the dark with its sloth-gotten spawn. 
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What, then, is left? The soul at the nadir of its existence must neces- 
sarily cry out to the “Great God,” to be scoured “out with brightness! Make 
me be clean!” And yet this is not an easy answer—as many critics have 
accused Hopkins of easy solutions in his terminal invocations to the so- 
called nature poems. For still, to post-Freudian man, 


The sullied presence crouches in my side 

And all is fearful where I dare not wake or dream! 

This tension of the creative process also works itself out in another 
fine poem, “Past Solstice.” * In this poem the time is past solstice, “not yet 
the length of a month past; / And now to leave, to go forth from the 
house, / Aware of a first lack in the light / Where nothing but light 
sprouted.” And then the nostalgic realization: “So, That autumn edges? 
days go short? / Is it not of God's hand, all?” Following the poignancy 
of these questions on the ephemeral nature of life, the poet recalls the 
summer at its fullness, the shoreline strewn with “Many wonderful things 
of the drift.” And yet all this, at the next tide, “As solemnly gone, quite 
taken; that glittering beach, / Even the gulls / Gone.” But the spirit, like 
nature, abhors a vacuum; and the poem in its seeking turns again toward 
the motion of meaning: 

And yet the sea was the same, 

The sea was the source in which all tides are manifest. 

It was the sea we went to. 

“So God in His seasons,” the changeless and the changing, “And the 
God-seeker, the man God-loving,” will not worship even the best of what 
the seasons in all their glory have to offer, “But will look rather to that 
eternity within the flux / Where the source of all seasons holds them back 
at His mighty Heart, / And breathes on them in their order.” 

It cannot be said of a poem like this, without being something less 
than superficial, that it is, after all, only another nature poem. Of course 
that sounds condescending to begin with—"“only another nature poem”— 
since poets like Horace, Wordsworth, and Robert Frost have all added 
their vitality to the tradition of poetry from the natural order. But Brother 
Antoninus is more than a nature poet; he is a supra-natural poet, because 
he sees things in the proper perspective and hierarchy of being: 

For the seasons seen are only the things of time, 

And time seen is only the order of things, 

And all things will fail. 


But the Source of all things will never fail. 
For the nature of things lies in their being apart, 


* “Past Solstice” and “In the Dream’s Recess” from An Age Insurgent, Blackfriars 
Publications, San Francisco. 
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They may suffer reduction. 
But the Source of things is not fashioned of parts, 
And may not be reduced. 


But this implies neither a divorce from created nature nor a mystical 6 
abandonment of our sensuous human nature. On the contrary, “we, being 7 
things, love things, and the sequence of things.” Yet the Christian poet 
cannot stop short of ultimates—he is not only willing to go beyond the © 
point at which the nature-poet stops—he is compelled to do so, for “what 7 
we seek of the thing / Is that greaterness within the thing / Which keeps 
it in being.” This, of course, is the inscape of Hopkins. But there are times | 
in the poetry of Brother Antoninus, and these recurring more frequently 7 
than to be merely coincidental, when the principle of inscape would seem E 
to obtain to an even greater intensity than it does in the poetry of Hopkins. 7 
It is, poetically speaking, as if Brother Antoninus were recognizing the 7 
immanence and the transcendence of God in one simultaneous flash of | 
poetic intuition. It is this intuition which finally resolves the opposites of 3 
tension established earlier in the poem: 


Therefore praise Autumn, praise opulent Autumn; 
And breathe the white breath of Winter; 
And revel with Spring. 


But love what Autumn will never succeed, 

Nor Winter curb, nor Spring survive, 

What even Summer, the tall triumphant Summer, 
Will never surpass. 


Love Him. 


Significantly, though, the “Love Him” is not a merely perfunctory 
signature, a final admonition tacked onto the poem; it is the answer to § 
the existentialist nadir arrived midway in the poem with the word, “Gone.” 
For the Christian poet, as true existentialist, will always perceive that 
identity of being within (and beyond) the change and movement of 
created nature—and that is what makes him something more than a pas- 
toral poet, on the one hand, or an apocalyptic one on the other. That is 
why Brother Antoninus is not inhibited, as so many modern nature-poets 
are, to praise and celebrate man’s encounter with created being. We are 
told nowadays that it is the direction of the “new nature poetry” to repre- 
sent the “mindlessness of nature, its nonhuman otherness.” But this seems 
as much a reaction from the error of anthropomorphism in the “old na- 
ture poetry” as it is a drift into the new error of isolating man from crea- 
tures and creation. It also contains the associate fallacy of attempting to 
write a so-called “pure poetry” in contradistinction to, and separation from, 
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the poet-observer himself. Our age has abandoned that awareness of 
relationships which in itself we once considered a kind of penultimate 
wisdom. 

It is just this sense of the relationship of things that makes the “Canticle 
to the Waterbirds” * one of the truly joyful poems in contemporary poetry. 
After a profuse litany in recognition of all kinds and species of coastal 
waterbirds, Brother Antoninus declares, “You leave a silence. And this 
for you suffices, who are not of the / ceremonials of man. . . . 


Yours is of another order of being, and wholly it compels. 

But may you, birds, utterly seized in God’s supremacy, 

Austerely living under His austere eye— 

Yet may you teach a man a necessary thing to know 

Which has to do of the strict conformity that creaturehood entails, 
And constitutes the prime commitment all things share. 

For God has given you the imponderable grace to be His verification, 
Outside the mulled incertitude of our forensic choices; 

That you, our lessers in the rich hegemony of being, 

May serve as testament to what a creature is, 

And what creation owes. 


Kenneth Rexroth has accurately described the verbal texture of Brother 
Antoninus’s poetry as having “a gnarled, even tortured, honesty, a rugged 
unliterary diction, a relentless probing and searching, which are not just 
engaging, but almost overwhelming.” It is not the kind of poetry you are 
likely to find in the quarterlies. But it would be wrong to conclude from 
this that Brother Antoninus is incapable of artfully metered English, or 
that he has never written, so to speak, in the formal mode. For example, 
one has only to read “A Canticle to the Christ in the Holy Eucharist,” * a 
marvelously organized poem, in order to realize the considerable powers of 
Brother Antoninus in the direction of formal poetry. It is written in anapes- 
tic, or rising rhythm, and while this is a particularly exhausting meter when 
poorly or too frequently used, its organic pertinence to the “Canticle” is 
entirely credible and tastefully performed. The poem, after all, is a canticle 
and implies the rhythm of a psalmic chant: “In my heart you were might. 
And thy word was the running of rain / That rinses October. And the 
sweetwater spring in the rock. And the brook in the crevice.” It is not 
easy to be done with quoting good poetry; but I should like, finally, to 
offer this particular stanza, even in its chronological displacement from the 
lines already quoted: 

* “Canticle to the Waterbirds,” and “A Canticle to the Christ in the Holy Eucharist” 
from The Crooked Lines of God, University of Detroit Press. 
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There is nothing known like this wound, this knowledge of love. 
In what love? In which wounds, such words? In what touch? In whose © 
coming? 
You gazed. Like the voice of the quail. Like the buck that stamps in the | 
thicket. ss 
You gave. You found the gulf, the goal. On my tongue you were meek. 


In all respects, therefore, I believe this to be poetry of a very high 
order. In fact, I do not think it excessive to say that the complete “Canticle” 
is probably the finest “mystical” poem written in the United States. (Quotes 
around mystical, because a poem has its own autonomy of being before it has [ 
any classification.) It is a poem, moreover, which may be favorably com- 7 
pared with the poems of St. John of the Cross. But in the more typical J 
poems of Brother Antoninus—typical, that is, in their qualities of in- 
surgence and hard-wrought strength—a self-revealing identity stands clearly 
forth, not only in contemporary terms, but in the light of a vision which 7 
is timeless. His quarrel with the world is not that of the whining anti- 7 
materialist, but of a man who knows something of our human alienation | 
in a world resplendent with beauty and terror. 


Book Reviews 


REVOLUTIONS IN LITERARY TASTE 


Poetry and Criticism, by Stanley Edgar Hyman. Atheneum. $4.00. 


Mr. Hyman, studying “Four Revolutions in Literary Taste,” proposes 
an interesting approach, “Revolutions in criticism follow after revolutions 
in poetry,” he correctly notes, “sometimes long after, codifying and con- 
solidating them.” He attempts, on this basis, to reduce literature in a given 
period to “four representative specimens. A is the original poem, which 
we will call the standard. B is the criticism that erects the A poem’s formal 
organization into general principles, the poetics. C is the new or deviant 
work that cannot be accommodated to the critical principles of B, and 
we will call it the challenge. D is the new critical generalization that arises 
out of and justifies C, and it might be called the sanction.” 

This approach promises, as Mr. Hyman suggests, “new insights into 
the critical performances, and perhaps into the creative performances too.” 
It runs, unfortunately, into some difficulties. In treating “Ancient Greek 
Literature,” A is Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, B Aristotle’s Poetics, C 
Euripides’ Medea, and D Longinus’ On the Sublime. This works out fairly 
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well, although as Mr. Hyman notes, Longinus writes more than five hun- 
dred years after Medea, does not much care for Euripides as a dramatist, 
and bases his non-Aristotelian poetics on such Sophoclean works as Oedipus 
at Colonus. This means, of course, that Sophocles has himself written, as 
indeed Aeschylus did before him, the “challenge,” and Mr. Hyman’s scheme 
begins to look much too arbitrary, much too imposed on the flux of literature. 

There are other problems in the subsequent chapters. In “English Neo- 
Classicism,” Hyman uses Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra as his A 
work, but cannot find a B work, a poetics for A, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: after noting that Coleridge provides this poetics in the nineteenth 
century, he is forced by his scheme (B must precede C) into constructing 
a composite and inadequate poetics from some of the fragmentary con- 
temporary discussions of Shakespeare. C then is Dryden’s All for Love, 
and D, Dryden’s preface to it: Mr. Hyman has smooth sailing here. 

“English Romanticism” employs Pope’s Rape of the Lock as A, John- 
son’s Life of Pope as B, Wordsworth’s Resolution and Independence as C, 
and Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria as D. This is the chapter in which Mr. 
Hyman’s general pattern works most successfully. But his last section, 
“Modern Literature,” once more suggests that either his scheme is too rigid 
or his specimens poorly chosen. “The standard poem for Victorian England 
is not a work of the nineteenth century, but Paradise Lost”: one might as 
easily have used Virgil’s Aeneid as “the standard poem” of the 18th cen- 
tury. Paradise Lost is apparently chosen so that Arnold’s The Study of 
Poetry can become the B work; it would be more valid, all things con- 
sidered, to choose Tennyson’s Ulysses or Arnold’s own Dover Beach. The 
C work is Eliot’s Sweeney Among the a the D work Eliot’s 
Tradition and the Individual Talent. 

I have reserved my most serious objection to the book until last. Mr. 
Hyman’s own critical powers are considerable, but their use on the poems 
he has chosen just about wrecks the concept of the work. His analyses, 
especially of Oedipus and The Rape of the Lock, demonstrate quite thor- 
oughly, whether or not one agrees with him entirely, that neither Aristotle 
nor Johnson grasped fully the essential structures and meanings of the 
works they used as their poetics. And if the B work, the poetics, is based 
on a misunderstanding or a limited understanding of A, what then be- 
comes of Mr. Hyman’s pattern? The relationship between poetry and 
criticism is, it would seem, more complex and more haphazard, less of “a 
continuing dialectic” in the strict sense, than Mr. Hyman will allow, and 
a book that is opened with expectation is closed in disappointment.— JOSEPH 
P, CLANCY. 
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FOUR POETS OF VARIED GIFTS 


Times Three, by Phyllis McGinley. New York: Viking Press. $5.00; 
Mirage at Midnight, by Gertrude Claytor. London: Villiers Publications 
Lid. $2.75; Venus for a Crown, by Liboria E. Romano. New York: Poet: 
of America Publishing Co. $3.00; The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
by Anne Tansey. Techny, Ill.: Divine Word Publications. $3.00. 


Most modern poets are weaker in the fifties than in the forties, and 
weaker in the forties than in the thirties. Phyllis McGinley, we remark, 
with all the assurance of a publicist for a gold mine, is not petering out 
at all; the ore is brighter, and of more worth, in each of the dated sections 
of her book; brightest and most worthy in the section labeled the fifties. 
Her cellection, awarded the 1961 Pulitzer Prize, contains 300 selected 
poems, including seventy unpublished specimens. W. H. Auden hails the f 
volume with a preface on feminine imagination. 

The subject matter is that which is available to all: the daily headlines, 
advertisements, TV and radio, conversation and parties, relatives and chil- 
dren, travel and theaters, contemporary art and letters, skyscrapers and 
suburbs, taxicabs and trains. But the eye of assurance and the cocky foun- 
tain pen are Miss McGinley’s. One cannot review her: one stuffs oneself, 
gulping or genteelly nibbling appetizers; one grabs one’s neighbor by the 
elbow and points his bifocals at the bubbling page; one telephones neglected 
friends to recapture them with the recital of a witty reprieve; one accosts 
perfect strangers with banter and ballad, cadence and chuckle. To add one 
pale line to the end of her familiar “Millennium”: “Someday, some blank, 
odd, pallid, immemorial day, some curious Monday, some Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, or even Sunday, I shali arise disheveled 
and a gaper, to scan the paper, and stare thereon, thumb through, search it 
for clues, peruse, and re-peruse”—and find no foibles of the Phyllistine, 
whipped to a frothy foam. Then truly will the lights go out. 

Gertrude Claytor also writes of things familiar: a child of three, 
Victorian dolls, green islands, a knitter, the web of wind, the brush of 
sea, the hope of peace. Poems from an earlier collection point up the 
poignancy of the Civil War, and its realism (in the picture of her father’s 
Georgia house, left “a ghost of war, a leaning bough of death”). Readers 
of SPIRIT will remember her “Dorcas”; her command of character and 
narrative are equally strong in “Woman of Aran,” “Witch of Salem,” 
and the very effective “Ballad of Three Wives.” Her writing is controlled, 
seldom image-drenched, but with strong statements or quiet emotional 
report. This is apparent in “Emily Dickinson” (“The motion of her mind 
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enclosed a storm / Where thunder was not heard nor lightning seen”); in 
“Quarry” (“The hunted and the hunter share / The spur of life, the whip of 
fear”); and in the title poem, whose sleepless figure tosses, “While martial 
music wounds his ear / and legendary cities rise / to drown at dawn within 
his eyes.” Her statement is particularly effective in “This Planet Earth”: 


Our definite globe, held by indefinite space, 
A unit and a circle labeled one, 

Has dialed hours that turn and leave no trace; 
Captive of time, it moves around the sun. 


Suspended in the air, fluid with ocean, 

Mobile with life, rank with the stench of death, 
Mind’s rhythm and the flesh demanding motion, 
Darkness and light that ride this planet earth. 


While through the web of wind and through the storm, 
Beside the avalanche in cloud and snow, 

And in the cyclone’s eye, are fields of calm, 

A core of silence that we dare not know. 


In her second volume Mrs. Romano talks of life and death, the problems 
of this busy world, the joy of reading (Goldsmith, Blake, Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Joyce), and adds translations from Ovid and Dante, religious lyrics, 
and some pleasing light verse. The variety is wide; the appeal, as varied. 
George N. Shuster has called her work “spare and strong,” with “tender- 
ness and compassionateness,” and Elias Lieberman, “a projection of life 
intensely lived and richly experienced.” 

Of all the gifts prayerfully reflected upon in Anne Tansey’s collection 
of sixty-three poetic meditations, several of which appeared in SPIRIT, 
none is more pertinent than that of Fortitude. One might expect under 
this section heading poems of lyric complaint (for Miss Tansey is an 
extraordinarily limited invalid). Instead, the personal cry is a stranger to 
her; the concern is rather for Christ in Gethsemane, or Mary after the 
Ascension. In other sections of the slight volume there is some concession 
to the autobiographical. The reader becomes quite aware of the length 
of nights, but also of the gift of stars; he listens, too, to the depth of self- 
analysis: “As every day the noises grow more strident? I must go farther, 
farther down. / Jet wings and auto horns obscure the surface. / I must find 
an inner town.”—ALLAN RAYNE. 


Please notify the office promptly of any change of address, giving both 
the new and old. 
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“a poet to savor and one for whose future we will keep vigil.” 

—thus does John Logan, in his Preface to The Linen Bands, describe 
Raymond Roseliep, the priest-poet whose work has appeared in Poetry, 
Chicago Review, Modern Age, and many other publications. 

Now, for the first time, Father Roseliep’s poetry is available in boo 


form. 
THE LINEN BANDS 
by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
$3.50 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS °* Westminster, Maryland 
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